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THE FORTUNATE ACCIDENT—A Tule. 
( Continued.) 


FAIR as I had represented the 
form, and elegant as I had painted the 
manners of her who had won my affec- 
tion in so singular a way, yet my sister 
acknowledged I had scarcely done jus- 
tice to the most lovely creature her eyes 
had ever beheld. My name was never 
mentioned at their first interview. The 
accident was alluded to by the fair suf- 
ferer, as a misfortune which could not 
have been foreseen; yet I could not 
help feeling sensibly mortified at find- 
ing that she seemed totally to have for- 
gotten the attention she had received. 
—To cherish resentment, however, I 
found impracticable ; I called upon 
Mrs. Mortimer on the evening of the 
following day, and upon hearing she 
was down stairs, I sent in my compli- 
ments, and intreaied permission to en- 
quire after her health. “ [ could not,” 
said she, “‘ deny myself the satisfaction 
of expressing my acknowledgements to 
your Lordship for your polite attention 
the other night, as [ am fearful the pain 
I then suffered must have made me ap- 
pear both ungrateful and ill-bred; yet 
{ must candidly tell you that I do not 
receive visits even from my own sex; 
jor retirement is not only congenial to 
my disposition, but actually necessary 
in my present state.’ At that moment 
the little Matilda came jumping into 








the apartment, exclaiming, “ Oh Mam- 
ma, that sweet lady is coming who was 
here yesterday ! and she has brought a 
doll with her, almost as big as Sally’s 
little babe.” Vexation and embarrass- 
ment overspread the fine countenance 
of Mrs. Mortimer, but recovering her- 
self in a moment, she said, ** My Lord, 
I must intreat you to retire ; compas- 
sion induced the amiable Lady C 
to call upon me, and it might injure 
me in her opinion to find a person of 
your Lordship’s rank here. Unpro- 
tected females cannot act with too much 
precaution, and there are reasons why 
I should be peculiarly circumspect.” 
The precaution, notwithstanding, prov- 
ed unavailing, for Charlotte at that mo- 
ment entered the room, and after con- 
gratulating Mrs. Mortimer upon being 
able to quit her chamber, exclaimed, 
‘Why, mv dear brother, who would 
have thought of finding you here ??)— 
Mrs. Mortimer’s countenance was suf- 
fused with the finest vermillion, as she 
alternately observed us both; my unce- 
remonious sister, regardless of the con- 
fusion she had occasioned, desired me 
to make one of my very best bows, as 
she had something very particular to 
communicate, which she did not choose 
i should hear. I obeyed the order with 
evident reluctance, impatient to know 
the secret she wished to impart ; but 
unfortunately I had made an engage- 
ment which prevented me from seeing 
her again until the following day. 
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Charlotte had contrived, during her|| 
first ride to Mrs. Miortimer’s lowly || 1 
residence, to obtain from the attached! 
Sally the principal events of her lite,}| 
and being personally known to Sir| | 
Christopher, she resolved to make him | 
acquainted with the forlorn situation of| 
his only child. This unfeeling father! ! 
had rejected every overture which hi ad || 





been made him in the behalf of the || 


amiable creature to whom he had given 
birth, and refused even making her the 
slightest allowance, though he knew that 
she even wanted the common necessa- 
ries of life. The crime she had been 
guilty of was marrying aman without 
fortune, whom he had not only intro- 
duced into his house, but actually treat- 
ed with as much affection as if he had 
been his son, but who, upon discovering 
his attachment to his daughter, he had 
inhospitably turned out of doors. ‘The 
attachment between the voung people, 
however, was too strong to be easily 
broken, and Gretna Green presented 
itself as the only means of making their 
fate one, for Captain Mortimer was 
scarcely one-and-twenty, and the bloom- 
ing Matilda only seventeen. Compen- 
sated for the loss of fortune, by the in- 
creasing affection of her husband, two 
happy years glided rapidly over; when 
called upon by the duty he owed his 
country, a painful separation took place, 
and fate decreed that this gallant young 
man should never more behold the face 
of a beloved wile. The smail pension 
allowed officer’s widows was all the 
support Matilda had to rely upon tor 
the subsistence of herself and child ; 
and recollecting that two servants who 
had resided in her father’s family had 
a small cottage near London, she re- 
solved to take up her future residence 
there ; and finding her income not sufhi- 
cient for her moderate expences, she 
increased it by receiving work from 
different shops, and two years had pass- 
ed in this retirement, when our acci- 
dental interview took place. 





The smiling Spring 


Bursts from the budding, 











(To be continued. ) 


For the Parlour Companion. 
72 2. 
“And what is friendship but a name, 
~l name that luils to sleep ; 
2 shade that follows wealth or fume, 
wind leaves the wretch to weep. 
returns again, 
‘Tocheer the vale and wither’d plain, 
With Flora’s blooming flowers ; 
Already now the voice of love, 
{ woodland grove, 
At morning’s early hours. 
But ne’er to me again can Spring, 
With all her treasur’d beauties bring 
That nymph, sweet peace of mind ; 
She’s fled to visit me no more, 
To some wild, distant, unknown shore, 
Nor left one joy behind. 
Death has with unrelenting aim, 
Thrice struck, and mingled with the slain, 
‘Those friends that were so dear; 
Revolving years cannot restore, 
What Ido ‘vainly still deplore, 
With many a secret tear. 
Yet still I hop’d in thee to find, 
A solace for the wounded mind, 
That hope. alas! how vain! 
The life of friendship fades away, 
When coldness comes with chilling ray, 
And turns the past to pain. 
*Tis true on me thou hasta claim, 
To sue for friendship’s sacred name— 
Thy suit Pl not deny ; 
But friendship’s soul can yield no part, 
Without a true, congenial heart, 
To bind the mutual tie. 
How thou couldst wish for, or desire, 
A friend without love’s lasting fire, 
Ine’er could comprehend : 
Yet thou didst make this cold request, 
And plant a dagger in the breast, 
Of one who was thy friend. 
Yet I forgive thee all that’s past, 
And if these lines should be the last 
That thou wilt read from me ; 
Believe, my dear, thou’rt still a guest 
In this lone, sad, but faithful breast, 
Which still beats true to thee. 
And had I never seen thy face, 
Or met thee in some lowly place, 
Blest with a fellow mind; 
Pride never should have bid us part, 
To thee Pd given up my heart, 
And every care resign’d. 
To see thee blest, and call thee mine, 
All else on earth I could resign, 
Without one sigh or tear ; 
But that dark cloud which thou didst name, 
Forbids thy friendship to reclaim, 
With hopeless aspect, drear. 
O! lost, lamented, much lov’d friend— 
Life of my life, my wishes end, 
Some boding fears foretell, 
That I from thee, to some wild shore 














wat go, thy form to see no more— 





Goldsmith. 











How can I say, farewell ! W. 
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FEMALE CONSTANCY. 

A young Italian lady, of a distin- 
guished family , was enthusiastically at- 
tached from her infancy, to the beautful 
poems of ‘Tasso, the Homer of Italy ; 
whose Jerusalem Delivered she had en- 
tirely committed to memory. So strong 
was her taste for this poet, and so far 
had she identified herself with his he- 
roines, that she alternately imagined 
herself to be Sophronia, braving the 
fury of Aladius ; Clorinda contending 
with Tancred; or Herminia penetrat- 
ing, during the night, the camp of the 
Christians. She regarded those adven- 
tures as natural, and was disposed to 
imitate them. An opportunity soon 
occurred: she had hearkened to the 
addresses of a young gentleman, who 
was extremely anxious to marry her, 
but whose father, from motives of in- 
terest, opposed his wishes. The young 
man, obliged to yield to the will of his 
father, who was a friend to the French 
cause, entered at his command into the 
military service, and joined the army of 
reserve, after leaving a farewell letter 
to his mistress, which the father inter- 
cepted. The young lady, hearing of 
the departure ot her lover, without re- 

ceiving from him one line either of ex- 
planation or consolation, considered 
herself as being deserted. The idea of 
the baseness of her lover afflicted her 
heart and troubled her understanding : 
she recollected the heroines of ‘Tasso. 
“ What,” she exclaimed, ‘* would the 
tender Herminia have done thus _aban- 
doned? She would have followed her 
unfeeling lover to the army ; she would 
have lavished her own days to save 
those of the ingrate, and to convince 
him of the sincerity of her passion.” 

Such is the part she determined to act. 

She won over a servant of the family 

to accompany her; purchased a hussar’s 

dress at the next town; and went di- 
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name, received a flattering reception. 
Without being at all confounded by the 
crowd of soldiers which surrounded 
her, she was completely engaged in 
watching the conduct of her lover; she 
followed him every where with her 
eyes ; and when she beheld him eagerly 
joining in the pleasures of his brother 
officers, and unconcernedly preparing 
for the great battle which was fought a 
few days after on the plains of Maren- 
go, she concluded that he had entirely 
banished every thought of her from his 
mind—and frequently was she upon the 
point of discovering herself to him, and 
upbraiding him with his baseness.— 
The day of battle now drew near, and 
this young lady actually believing her- 
self another Clorinda, appeared deter- 
mined to join in the combat; for she 
belonged to a detachment commanded 
by her lover himself, and charged with 
the defence of a post on the side of 
Villa Del Faro; but her brother, hav- 
ing traced her to the army, came on the 
following morning to reclaim his sister 
and his papers, on the faith of which 
she had been enrolled. The father of 
the young man was so much touched 
with this extraordinary display of love 
towards his son, that he gave his imme- 
diate consent to his niarriage with this 
fair enthusiast. 

a 
THE SNOW DROP. 


Torn rudely from its native bed, 
In William’s hand the modest fiower 
Hung bashfully its drooping head, 
And own’d a warmth unfelt before. 
But soon, remov’d to Anna’s breast, 
it rear’d again its drooping head ; 
For there the. modest flow’r confest, 
The coidness of its native bed. 


——— 
THE SELFISH MAN. 
“ Every man has a friend to spare,” 
and Lallacio is one who might easily be 
spared by all. Fallacio brings nothing 





rectly to the French camp; presented 
her brother’s papers, which she had 
taken out of his port-folio; joined the 
crowd of Italians who came to the army 


into the reciprocities of society, but will 
take any thing out, and for which he 
never gives a valuable consideration,— 
The contract he makes with his fellow 














of the republic ; and, under her brother’s 











citizens is, that they shall serve him on 
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all occasions, and in return, he will) 
serve them whenever his interest is in-| 
timately concerned. Fallacio has never | 
experienced one act of ingratitude in 
the whole course of his life, for never 





has he run that risk by doing one single 
good action. ‘Lhe conversation of L'al- 
lacio is neither profitable nor pleasura- 
ble; he is a hard bargain to any who 
have to do with him, and the balance 
of the traffic must always be on his 
side. Fallacio will listen to your per- 
plexitics, but cannot advise-—to your 
difficulties, but will not relieve them— 
to your pleasures, but cannot enjoy 
them ; that is, unless he may have been 
a partaker. Fallacio is, however, grate- 
ful enough to praise the dish of which 
he is eating, until it is removed.—FPal- 
lacio is tolerated only by the generous 
and liberal, who are too kind, or too 
hospitable, to scrutinize the merits of 
their guests. Fallacio is a beimg no 
one can love, no one admire, no one es- 
teem. 





EXTRACT 


From Alrs. Taylor's Hints to Young females. 





To hear females, after returning from a visit, 
ridiculing the entertainments of those who, per- 
haps, had been doing their very best to treat therm 
with hospitality, is painful and disgusting. It is 

° ° > eg } e RNG! ri : 
true, such ficquently pacity their Cousciences by 


exposing the blunders of their friends only to thei | 
husbands, mothers, sisters or aunts; forgetting’, 

. « Seid ' » 3 
that, as these stand in no such relation to the 


person exposed, the injury Gone Is the same as ul 
the communication had been made to any other 
individual, . 
lamented, are too prevalent among all classes ; 
and the propensity to ridicule, though sometimes 
a prostitution of superior talents, Is the common 
resource of a vacant mind, unequal to self im- 


provement. Its own mistakes and errors lie un- 
s 


discovered, while those of others, especially of thc | 


trivial kind, are sought for with avidity, and mag 
nified into importance. They furnish food, with- 
out which minds of tnis description know not how 
to subsist; and which, by its nOXiOUS qualities, 
eventually indisposes them for mivre wholesome 
mutrinent Batiiinany degree, My young triends, 
you arc unequal to the duties of your station, it is 
Tore than probable that you may, in turn, become 
anopicetor ridicule yourselves ; and however un- 
becomine it may be mothers to smile at your in 
; : ith regard to yourselves, 


cormpetence, the sme, WL 
May be justty incurred 


Habits of observation here, itis to Le | 
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THE BIRTH OF A BLUSIE 
When o'er the pure and blissful earth 
Vice first her baneiul influence shed ; 
\nd gave those latent poisons birth 
That thro’ life’s sweets infection spead ; 
3ercft of home, her form to screen, 


Meck Modesty ¢eserted stray’d ; 


’ 


| Unnoticed, and unkown when scen, 


Pensive she droop’. her beauteous head. 
For Ailectation, child of guile, 

Usurp’d the virgin’s small doma‘n ; 
Assum’d her air, her artless smile, 

And undisputed held ler reign. 

Then Heav’n benign bestow’d her aid, 

The fiend’s increasing power to crush ; 
sore to the light the feeble maid, 

And mark’d her presence witha blush. 

ao 
Answer to a Challenge. 

A gentleman, in answer to a person from whom 
he had received a challenge, wrote as follows.— 
“T have two objections to this duel matter. The 
one is, lest I should hurt you; and the other is, 
lest you should hurt me: I do not see what good 
it would do me to put a bullet through any part 
of your body : I could make no use of you when 
dead, for any culinary purpose as I would a rabbit 
or a turkey; Lam no cannibal to feed on the flesh 
of men. Why then shoot down a human creature, 
of which 1 could make no use? a buffaloe would 
be better meat—for though your flesh might be 
delicate and tender, yet it wants that firmness 
and consistency which takes and retains salt. At 
ny rate it would not be fit for long sea voyages. 
You might makéa good barbacue, it is true, be- 
ing of the nature of a racoon or oppossum ; but 
the people are not in the habit of barbacuing any 
thing that is human, now. As to your hide, it is 
not worth taking off, being little better than that 
of a two year old colt. As to myself, ! do not like 
tostundin the way of any tiung that is harmful. I 
am under apprehensions you might hit me. That 
being the case, | think it most adviseable to stay 
at a distance. Jf you want to try your pistols, 
take some object, atree, or barn door, about my 
dimensions. tfyou hit that, send me word, and 
1 will acknowledge that if i had been in the same 
place, you migiit also have hit me! 

— 
FRIENDSHIP. 
Contending passions quit the breast, 
Charm’d by thy magic pow’r, 
Like music, sootlie our cares to rest, 
And give the tranquil hour. 
Serencly glides lite’s early day, 
With time its joys increase, 
When fricndship points the fow’ry way, 
That leads to future peace ! 
When souls in perfect union meet, 
What mutual raptures rise, 
The bliss which renders earth so sweet, 
Prepares us tor the skies. 
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